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Dr. Shortt then traces the effects of the outbreak of war, coming in 
the midst of the readjustment period. The immediate reduction of 
unemployment by recruiting, and the hectic prosperity brought about 
later by the growth of war industries are clearly traced. Particular 
emphasis is laid upon the changes in foreign trade, both as to the 
tremendous increase in exports and imports alike, and as to the 
changes in the countries concerned — the steady increase in the pro- 
portion of exports going to the United Kingdom and in the propor- 
tion of imports coming from the United States. There is, by the way, 
a printer's error in the table of percentages of imports in 1917 
given on page 27 : the percentage of imports from the United States 
should be 78, not 73. 

There is no discussion, beyond incidental references, of the 
changes in price levels, or of government finance, or of the inter- 
action of prices and war finance. It is to be hoped that these and 
other phases of Canadian war economics will be covered by Dr. 
Shortt in the next instalment, with the same practical grasp and 
scientific detachment which characterize the present study. 

O. D. S. 

Unwin, G., editor. Finance and trade under Edward III. (London: 
Longmans. 1918. Pp. xxx, 360. $5.) 

America after the war; by an American jurist. (New York: Century 
Co. 1918. Pp. 208. $1.) 

The Canada yearbook, 1916-17. (Ottawa: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1918. Pp. 720.) 

Encylopedia of Latin America. (New York: Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation, 27 William St. 1918. Pp. 1,000. $10.) 

Financial and commercial review, 1917. (London: Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration, 43 Lothbury. 1917. Pp. 60.) 

Contains chapters on banking and currency questions, money 
markets, problems of taxation, and trade. Statistical tables and dis- 
cussion cover the principal countries of Europe. 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
The Foundations of National Prosperity: Studies in the Con- 
servation of Permanent National Resources. By Richard 
T. Ely, Ralph H. Hess, Charles K. Leith, and Thomas. 
Nixon Carver. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1917. 
Pp. xxix, 378. $2.00.) 
It is a tribute to the leadership of President Van Hise that 
the most important contribution to the literature of the subject 
since his Conservation of Natural Resources m the United States 
should be so largely the product of his own university. The 
Foundations of National Prosperity is the outgrowth of the sym- 
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posium on conservation at the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress in December 1915. Under the editorship of Professor 
Ely, the four authors have expanded the contributions there pre- 
sented into the present work. 

The most significant feature of the book is its attempt to bring 
to bear upon the complex problems of conservation the point of 
view of economics in conjunction with that of natural science and 
engineering. 

In part I, under the title Conservation and Economic Theory, 
Professor Ely points out that while in America the leaders in 
the conservation movement have been men of science, in Germany 
the doctrines of conservation had long been accepted as part of 
a system of practical political economy. Particularly illuminating 
is the author's insistence that the key to a diminution of waste 
as well as to the correction of injustice in the distribution of 
natural wealth is to be found in the establishment of right "prop- 
erty-relations" and especially of right property-relations in land. 

Part II, contributed by Professor Hess, is a scholarly exposi- 
tion of the conservation policies to be followed in each of four 
stages of economic evolution. The demonstration of the relation 
between conservation and the interest rate given in chapter 3 is 
an admirable elucidation of a point which has hitherto received 
insufficient attention. 

In part III, Professor Leith considers the conservation of 
certain mineral resources — coal, iron, and copper — a subject on 
which his intimate acquaintance with the mining industry enables 
him to speak with authority. Professor Leith's principal thesis 
is the identity of public and private interests in the adoption of 
many measures tending to conserve mineral resources. He lists 
in detail improvements in mining and milling processes which have 
been adopted largely through the enlightened self-interest of pri- 
vate owners and have effected important savings. Essentially, 
however, the improvements of this character urged by Professor 
Leith are simply betterments in engineering practice, which should 
be encouraged by the government and welcomed by all persons 
interested in conservation, but which do not involve a balancing 
of the interests of present against future or of private against 
public welfare, such as is implied by the term conservation. 

Indeed, even the steps advocated by Professor Leith which 
require the application of government power are largely designed 
to assist private owners to adopt more efficient methods and in- 
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volve no sacrifice of present to future interests. He writes of 
coal: 

The most obviously helpful step possible to the government in the 
immediate future is to permit cooperative arrangements under private 
ownership, making it possible to use common selling agencies,. . . . 
to divide the territory to be served,. . . .to allow the output to be pro- 
portioned to the demand for certain territories, .... all of which could 
be accomplished without detriment to the public if properly regulated 
by the government through the Federal Trade Commission. The 
enormous saving possible by this means would allow of the introduction 
of conservational methods at the mines without raising the cost to the 
public. 

It is difficult to understand how the author's proposal to permit 
cooperative marketing of coal would not as easily permit the 
fixing of prices. Suppression of competitive bargaining is surely 
the first step in the establishment of monopoly. The author shares 
a point of view common among men of applied science who have 
become impressed with the superior efficiency of large-scale opera- 
tions and are prone to overlook the evil social results of concen- 
tration of control. 

Since these pages were written, it is interesting to note, the 
Fuel Administration has undertaken to apportion the output of 
the coal fields between consuming districts much as Professor 
Leith suggests private operators be allowed to do, though for the 
purpose of increasing production rather than of preventing waste 
in mining. It is suggestive that this action was possible only 
under -a regime of government price fixation. 

Although part IV, Conservation of Human Resources, by Pro- 
fessor Carver, bears little relation to the other contributions, it is 
the most readable and stimulating portion of the book. It might 
be described as a sermon on the gospel of productivity. Particu- 
larly refreshing are his insistence upon the homely virtues of in- 
dustry and thrift and his attack upon the frequently accepted 
doctrine that a multiplication of habits of consumption in itself 
constitutes progress. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the book is its attempt 
to bring to bear upon the problems of conservation the combined 
resources of economics and natural science. Engineering prob- 
lems and property-relations are so inextricably involved in an 
adequate conservation policy that it can be framed neither by 
economist alone nor by engineer alone. Much has been written 
concerning the consequences of the exhaustion of perishable re- 
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sources by men whose ignorance of natural science and of what 
is possible from an engineering point of view led them into na'ive 
errors. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the con- 
servation movement has also suffered because the men of science 
who fathered it were unfamiliar with the property institutions 
and economic forces of their time. The present work has helped 
to bridge the gap between the technology and the economics of 
conservation. 

Feed G. Teyon. 

The High Cost of Living. By Frederic C. Howe. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1917. Pp.'x, 275. $1.50.) 

Dr. Howe has been before the reading public so long that he 
needs no introduction. It follows that a book from his pen, bear- 
ing the above title, is sure to have readers. In this book there are 
so many things worth saying which are well said, that one would 
like to commend it as a whole, but to do so would be misleading. 
The good portions are the chapters describing cooperation in Eu- 
rope. Some of the parts not so good are mentioned below. 

The High Cost of Living deals with the conditions under which 
foodstuffs are produced. Thus it gets back at once to the land. 
The most unfavorable pictures of the farming world are presented, 
apparently for the ultimate purpose of introducing the remedy, 
which is a specific, the single tax. 

One of the first of a considerable list of warped truths is found 
early in the book (p. 15), where it is stated that but one half of 
our cultivable area is cultivated. As here used this statement 
can have but one import : some one or something is to blame be- 
cause it is not being cultivated. As a bald fact it is probably true 
that but half of the land which is physically capable of cultiva- 
tion is so used. No doubt Dr. Howe would turn to the agricul- 
tural volumes of the census and prove that much of this land is in 
Illinois and Iowa. Before commenting on the fact that some of 
it really is in the best agricultural sections, let us notice that over 
10 per cent of the neglected acres are in Nevada ; land on which a 
jack rabbit works hard getting a living. Much more of this cul- 
tivable land is in western Texas, in Utah, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico. But a large share of the unmeasured millions of uncultivated 
acres in the United States are much more valuable uncultivated 
than cultivated. Other quantities of land are being put under 
cultivation slowly and are yielding good results. 



